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A BOOK WORTHY TO BE PRINTED IN LETTERS OF GOLD. 


‘ 


RELIGION, 


Though the duties of religion, strictly 
speaking, are equally binding on both sexes, 
yet certain differences in their natural char- 
acter and education, render some vices in 
your sex odious. The natural hardness of 
our hearts, and strength of our passions, in- 
flamed by the uncontrolled license we are 
too often indulged with in our youth, ‘are apt 
to render our manners more dissolute, and 
make us less susceptible of the finer feelings 
ofthe heart. Your superior delicacy, your 
modesty, and the usual severity of your ed- 
ucation, preserve you, in a great measure, 
from any temptation to those vices to which 
we are most subjected. The natural softness 
and sensibility of your dispositions partic- 
ularly fit you for the practice of those duties 
where the heart is chiefly concerned. And 
this along with the natural warmth of your 
imaginations, renders you peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the feelings of devotion. 

There are many circumstances in your sit- 
uation that peculiarly require the supports 
of religion to enable you to act in them with 
spiritand propriety. Your whole life is oft- 
ena life of suffering. You cannot plunge 
into business, or dissipate yourselves in pleas- 
ure and riot, as men too often do, when un- 





der the pressure of misfortunes. You must 
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bear your sorrows in silence, unknown and 
unpitied. You must often pat on a face of 
serenity and cheerfulness, when your hearts 
are torn with anguish, or sinking in despair. 
Then your only resource is in the consola- 
tions of religion. It is chiefly owing to 
these that you bear domestic misfortunes 
better than we do. 


But you are sometimes in very different 
circumstances, that equally require the re- 
straints of religion. The natural vivacity, 
and perhaps the natural vanity of your sex, 
are very apt to lead you intoa dissipated 
state of life, that deceives you, under the ap- 
pearance of innocent pleasure ; but which in 
reality wastes your spirits, impairs your 
health, weakens all the superior faculties of 
your minds, and often sullies your reputa- 
tions. Religion, by checking this dissipa- 
tion and rage for pleasure, enables you to 
draw more happiness, even from those very 
sources of amusement, which when too fre- 
quently applied to, are often productive of sa- 
tiety and disgust. 

Religion is rather a matter of sentiment 
than reasoning. The important and inter- 
esting articles of faith are sufficiently plain. 
Fix your attention on these, and do not med- 
dle with controversy. If you get into that,. 
you plunge into a chaos, from which you 
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will never be able to extricate yourselves. 
It spoils the temper, and, I suspect, has no 
good effect upon the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all conversation, that 
tend to shake your faith on those great points 
of religion which should serve to regulate 
your conduct, and on which your hopes of 
future and eternal happiness depend. 

Never indalge yourselves in ridicule on 
religious subjects ; nor give countenance to it 
in others, sein fra with aan) 
they say. is, to e of goed breeding, 
wil wa sufficient ok . . 

I wish you to go no farther than the scrip- 
tures for your religious opinions. Embrace 
those you find clearly revealed. Never per- 
plex yourselves about such as you do not 
understand, but treat them with silent and 
becoming reverence. I would advise you’ 
to read only such religious books as are ad- 
dressed to the heart, such as inspite’ pious 
and devout affections, such as are proper to 
direct your conduct, and not.such as tend to 
entangle you in the endless maze of opinions 
and systems. 


Be punctual in the stated performance of|pa 


pss private devotions, morningand evening. 
f you have any sensibility or imagination, 
this will establish such an intercourse be- 
tween you and the Supreme Being, as will 
be of infinite consequence to you in life. It 
wili communicate an habitual cheerfulnes to 
your tempers ; give a firmness and steadiness 
to your virtue, and enable you to go through 


all the vicissitudes of human life with pro-|p 


priety and dignity. 

I wish you to be regular in your attend- 
ance on public worship, and in receiving the 
communion. Allow nothing to. interrupt 
your public or private devotions, except the 
performance of some active duty in life, to 
which they should always give ce. In 
your behavior at public worship observe an 
exemplary attention and gravity. 

That extreme strictness which I recom- 
mend to you in these duties, will be consid- 
ered by many of your acquaintances asa 
superstitious attachment to forms ; but in the 
advice I give you on this and other subjects, 
I have an eye to the. spirit and manners of 
the age, ‘There isa levity and dissipation in 
the present manners, a coldness and listiess- 
ness in whatever relates to religion, which can 
not fail to infect you, unless you penoreiy 
cultivate in your minds a contrary bias, and 
make the devotional taste habitual, | 

Avoid all grimace and ostentation in your 


of hypocrisy ; at least they show a weak 9,, 
vain mind. 

Do not make religion a subject of commo, 
conversation in mixed companies. Whey ;, 
is introduced, rather seem to decline it. 4, 
the same time, never suffer any persons 1, 
insult you by any foolish ribaldry on you; 
religious opinions, but show the same resey). 
ment you would naturally do on being offer. 
ed any other personal insalt. But the sures; 
way to avoid this is by a modest reserve op 
the subject, and by using’ ho freedom with 
others about their religious sentiments. 

Cultivate an enlarged charity for all map. 
kind, however they may differ from you in 
their religious opinions. That difference 
may, probably arise from causes in which you 
ig no share, and from which you can derive 
mo merit. | 

Show your regard to religion by a distin- 
guishing respect to all its ministers, of what- 
ever persuasion, who do not by their lives 
dishonor their professions; but’ never allow 
them the direction of your consciences, lest 
they taint you with the narrow spirit of their 


rty. 

The best effect of your religion will bea 
diffusive humanity to allin distress. Set 
apart a certain proportion of your income as 
sacred to charitable purposes. . But in this, 
as well as in the practice of erepy her duty, 
carefully avoid ostentation. anny is al- 
ways defeating her own purposes. Fame is 
one of the natural rewards of virtue. Do not 
ursue her, and she will follow you. 

Do not confine your charity to giving 
money. You may have many opportunities 
of showing a tender and compassionate spirit, 
where your money is not wanted. There is 
a false and unnatural refinement in sensibil- 
ity, which makes some peopleshun the sight 
of every object in distress. Never indulge 
this, especially where your friends or ac- 
quaintances are concerned. Let the days 
of their misfortunes, when the world forgets 
or avoids them, be the season for you to ex- 
ercise your humanity and friendship. The 
sight of human misery softens the heart, and 
makes it better ; it checks the pride of health 
and prosperity, and the distress it occasions 
is amply compensated by the consciousness 
of doing your duty, and by the secret endear- 
ments which nature has annexed to all our 
sympathetic sorrows. 

omen are greatly deceived when they 
think they recommend themselves to our sex 
by their indifference toreligion. Even those 





“religious duties. They are the usual cloaks 


men who are themselves unbelievers, dislike 
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infidelity in you. Every man who knows 
human natdre connects a religious taste in 
your sex With softness and sensibility of 
heart ; at least, we gt consider the want 
of itas a proof ofthat hard and masculine 
spirit, which ofall your faults we dislike the 
most. ides, men consider your religion 
as one of their principal securities for that 
female virtue in which they are most inter- 


ested. Ifa gentleman pretends an attach- 


as I have too often felt, but in yours itis pe- 
culiarly engaging. Pedants who think them- 
selves philosophers, ask why a womun should 
blush when she is conscious of no crime? 
It is a sufficient answer, that nature has made 
you to blush when you are guilty of no 
fault, and has forced us to love you because 
you do so. Blushing is so far from being 
necessarily attendant on guilt, that it is the 
usual companion of innocence. 

This modesty which I think so essential 





ment to any of you, and endeavors to shake 
your religious principles, be'assured he is ei- 
ther a fool, or he has designs on you which 
he dares not openly avow. 

You will probably wonder at my having 
educated you in a church different from my 
own. The reason was plainly this: I look- 
edon the differences between our churches 
to be of no real importance, and that a pref- 
erence of one to the other was a mere matter 
of taste. Your mother was educated in the 
church of England, and had an attachment 
to it, and | had a prejudice in favor of every- 
thing she liked. It never was her desire 
that you should be baptized by a clergyman 
of the church of England, or be educated in 
that church, On the contrary, the delicacy 
of her regard to the smallest circumstances 
that could affect me in the eye of the world, 
made her anxiously insist it might be other- 
wise. ButI could not yield to her in that 
kind of generosity. When TI lost her, I be- 
came still more determined to educate you 
in that church, as I feel a secret pleasure in 
doing every thing that appears to me to ex- 
press my affection and veneration for her 
memory. I draw buta very faint and im- 
perfect picture of what your mother was, 
while I endeavor to point out what you 


should be. 

Note. The reader will remember, that such ob- 
servations as respect equally both sexes, are all as 
much as possible avoided. 


CONDUCT AND BEHAVIOR. 


One of the chief beauties in a female char- 
acter is that modest reserve, that retiring del- 
icacy, which avoids the public eye, and is 
disconcerted even at the gaze of admiration. 
Ido not wish you to be insensible to applause. 
If you were, you must become, if not worse, 
at least less amiable women. But you may 
be dazzled by that admiration, which yet re- 
joices your heart. 

When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost 
the most powerful charm of beauty. 
extreme sensibility which it indicates, may 
be-a weakness and incumbrance in our sex, 
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_in your sex, will naturally dispose you to be 
rather silent in company, especially in a large 
one. People ofsense and discernment will 
never mistake such silence for dulness. One 
may take a share in conversation withiut ut- 
tering a syllable. . The expression in the 
countenance shows it, and this never escapes 
an observing eye. 

I should be glad that you had an easy dig- 
‘nity in your behavior at public places, but 
not that confident ease, that unabashed coun- 
tenance, which seems to set the company at 
defiance. If, while a gentleman is spea ‘ing 
to you, one of superior rank addresses you, 
do not let your eager attention and visible 
preference betray the flutter of your heart. 
Let your pride on this occasion preserve you 
from that meanness into which your vanity 
would sink you. Consider that you expose 
yourselves to the ridicule of the company, 
and affront one gentleman only to swell the 
triumph of another, who perhaps, thinks he 
does you honor in speaking to you. 

Converse with men even of the first rank, 
with that dignified modesty, which may pre- 
vent the approach ofthe most distant famil- 
iarity, and consequently prevent them from 
feeling themselves your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent you cam 
possess. It must be guarded with great dis- 
cretion and good nature, otherwise it will cre- 
ate you many enemies. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with softness and delicacy, yet they 
are seldom found united. Witis so flatter- 
ing to vanity, that those who possess it be- 
come intoxicated and lose all self-command. 

Humor is a different quality. It will make 
your company much solicited; but be cau- 
tious how you indulge it. It is often a great 
enemy to delicacy, anda still greater one 
to dignity of character. It may sometimes 
gain you applause, but will never procure 
you respect. 

. Be even cautious in displaying your good 
sense. It will be thought you assume a 
superiority over the rest of the company. 
But if you happen to have any learning, 
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keep it a profound secret, especially from the 
men, who generally look with a jealous and 
malignant eye on awoman of great parts and 
a cultivated understanding. 

A ian of real genius and candor is far 
me wer to this measure. Butsuch a one 
will seldom fall in your way; and if by ac- 
cident he should, do not be anxious to show 
the full extent of your knowledge. If he 
has any opportunities of seeing you, he will 
soon discover it to himself; and if you have 
any advantages of person or manner, and 
keep your own secret, he will probably give 
you credit fora great deal more than you 
possess. The great art of pleasing in con- 
versation, consists in making the company 
pleased with themselves. You will more 
readily hear than talk yourselves into their 
good graces. 

Beware of detraction, especially where 
your own sex are coucerned. You are gen- 
erally accused of being particularly addicted 
to this vice—I think unjustly. Men are full 
as guilty of it when their interests interfere. 
As your interests more frequently clash, and 
as your feelings are quicker than ours, your 
temptations to it are more frequent. For 
this reason, be particularly tender of the rep- 
utation of your own sex, especially when 
they happen to rival you in our regards. 
We look on this as the strongest poof of dig- 
nity and true greatness of mind. 

Show a compassionate sympathy to unfor- 
tunate women, especially to those who are 
rendered so by the villainy of men. Indulge 
a secret pleasure, I may say pride, in being 
the friends and refuge of the unhappy, but 
without the vanity of showing it. 

Consider. every species of indelicacy in 
conversation, as shameful «in itself, hat as 
highly disgusting tous. All double enten- 
dre is of this sort. The dissoluteness of 
men’s education allows them to be diverted 
with a kind of wit, which yet they have del- 
icacy enough to be shocked at, when it comes 
from your mouths, or even when you hear it 
without pain and contempt. Virgin purity 
is of that delicate nature, that it cannot hear 
certain things without contamination. It is 
always in your power to avoid these. No 
man buta brute or a fool will insult a woman 
with conversation which he sees gives her 
pain ; nor will he dare do it if she resent the 
injury with a becoming spirit. There is a 
dignity in conscious virtue which is able to 
awe the most shameless and abandoned of 
men. 


You will be reproached, perhaps, with pru- 
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aery. By prudery is usually meant an affe:. 
tation of delicacy. Now I do not wish you ty 
affect delicacy—I,.wish you to possess it. A, 
any rate, it.is better to run the risk of bejn. 
thought ridiculous than disgusting. ; 

The men will complain of your reserve. ._ 
They will assure you that a franker behayjo, 
ine make you more amiable. But trus, 
me, they are not sincere when they tell yoy 
so: lIacknowledge, that on some occasions 
it might render you more agreeable as com. 
panions, but it would render you less amiab|c 
as women—an important distinction which 
many of our sex are not aware of. After al), 
| wish you to have great ease and openness 
‘in your conversation. I only point out some 
considerations which ought to regulate your 
behavior in that respect. 

Have a sacred regard to truth. Lying is 
a mean and despicable vice. I have known 
some women of excellent parts, who were so 
much addicted to it that they could not be 
trusted in the relation of any story; especial- 
ly if it contained anything of the marvelous, 
or if they themselves were the heroines of the 
tale. ‘This weakness did not proceed from a 
bad heart, but was merely the effect of vanity 
or an unbridled imagination. I do not mean 
to censure that lively embellishment of a hu- 
morous story, which is only intended to pro- 
mote innocent mirth. : 

There is a certain gentleness of spirit and 
manners extremely engaging in your sex; 
not..that indiscriminate attention, that un- 
meaning simper, which smiles on all alike. 
This arises, either from‘an affectation of soft- 
ness, or from perfect insipidity. 

There is.a species of refinement in Juxury 
just begining to prevail among the gentlemen 


| of this country, to which our ladies are yet 


as great strangers as any women upon earth, 
I hope for the honor of the sex they may ev- 
er continue so ; I mean the luxury of eating. 
It is a despicabie, selfish vice in men, but in 
your. sex it is beyond expression, indelicaic 
and disgusting. 

Every one who remembers a few years 
back, is sensible of a very striking change in 
the attention and respect formerly paid by the 
gentlemen to,the ladies. Their drawing- 
rooms are deserted, and after dinner and sup- 
per the gentlemen are impatient till they _re- 
tire. How they came to Jose this respect, 
which nature and politness so well entitle them 
to, | shall not here particularly inquire. The 
revolutions of manners in any country depend 
on causes very various and complicated. - | 








Shall only observe, that the behavior of the 
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iadies in the last age was very reserved and 
siately- It would now be reckoned ridicu- 
lousty stiff and formal. Whatever it was, it 
had certainly the éffect of making them more 
respected. j P 

A fine woman, like other fine things in 

nature, has her proper point of view, from 
which she may be seen to most advantage. 
To fix this point requires great judgment, and 
an jntimate knowledge of the human_ heart. 
By the present mode of female manners, the 
ladies seem to expect that they shall regain 
their ascendency over us by the fullest dis- 
play of their personal charms, by being al- 
ways in our eye at public places, by convers- 
ing with us with the same unreserved free- 
dom as we do with one another ; in short, by 
resembling us as nearly as they possibly can. 

But a little time and experience will show 
the folly of this expectation and conduct. 

The power of a fine woman over the hearts 
of men, even of the finest parts, is even be- 
yond what she conceives. They are sensi- 
ble of the pleasing illusion, but they can not 
nor do they wish to dissolve it. But if she is 
determined to dispel the charm, it certainly 
is in her power ; she may soon reduce the an- 
gel to a very ordinary girl. 

There is a native dignity, an ingenuous 
modesty, to be expected in your sex, which 
is your natural protection from the familiari- 
ties of the men, and which you would feel 
previous to the reflection that it is your inter- 
estto keep yourselves sacred from all person- 
al freedoms. The many pameless charms 
and endearments of beauty should be reserved 
to bless the arms of the happy man to whom 
you give your heart, but who, if he has the 

east delicacy, will despise them, if he knows 
they have been prostituted to fifty men before 
him. The sentiment, that a woman may al- 
low all innocent freedoms, provided her vir- 
tue is secure, is both grossly indelicate and 
dangerous, and has proved fatal to many of 
your sex. : 

Let me now recommend to_ your attention 
that elegance, which is not so much a quali- 
ty of itself, as the high polish of every other. 
It is what diffuses an ineffable grace over 
every look, every motion, every sentence you 
utter. It is partly a personal quality, in 
which respect it is the gift of nature; but I 
speak of it principally as a quality of the mind. 
Ina word, it is the perfection of taste in life 
and manners—every virtue and every excel- 
lence, in their most graceful and amiable 
forms. ‘ 


You may think, perhaps, I want to throw 








every spark of nature out of your composition, 
and to make you entirely artificial. . Far 
from it. I wish you to possess the most per- 
fect simplicity ofheart and manners. I think 
you may possess dignity without pride, af- 
fability without meanness, and simple ele- 
cance without affectation. Milton had my 
idea, when he says of eve, 


‘*Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.’’ 
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TO A LADY. 
BY GEO, D. PRENTICE. 


I think of thee when morning springs 

From sleep with plumage bathed in dew, 
And, like a young bird, lifts her wings 

Of gladness on the welkin blue. 


And when at noon, the breath of love, 

Q’er flower and stream is wandering free, 
And sent in music from the grove, 

I think of thege—I think of thee. 


I think of thee, when soft and wide 

The evening spreads her robes of light, 
And, like a young and timid bride, 

Still blushing in the arms of Night. 


And when the morn’s sweet crescent springs 
In light o’er heaven’s deep, waveless sea, 
And stars are forth, like blessed things, 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 


I think of thee ;—that eye of flame, 
Those tresses falling bright and free, 

That brow where “‘Beauty writes ber name,”’ 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 





TO A PLANT AT SEA. 
BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Hoxip up thy head, thou timid voyager ! 
Vexed by the storm-clouds, as they darkly roll, 
And by the fiercely tossing waves that stir 
Thy slender root, and try thy trembling soul ;— 
Sad change from thy sweet gardeu, where the dew 
Each morning glistened in thy grateful eye, 
And where no rougher gust thy bosom knew 
Than quiet bee or gadding butterfly. 
It grieyes maiere to see thy pei fade, 
earing the plague-spots of the glittering spray, 
And Shoe what trouble t for thee five Bak . 
Yet still bear on, meek partner of my way, 
For in thy life I keep the flowery chain 
Of home and its delights here on the lonely main. 


—_—___ 
Moral worth is the only passport that should “ad- 


mit man to the confidence and affections of his fellow 
man. 


‘‘Love is blind’’—but his eyes get scratched oper 
in wedlock. 
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THE MAN OF ASHLAND. 


There is written down in some volume of 
legendary lore, a superstition, at once sub- 
lime and beautiful, a strange superstition 
that would teach us that the great and good 
of this earth are guided, watched over, and 
beloved from very childhood, by a guardian 
spirit, a holy angel who first fills the young 
heart with ambition, and teaches the untrain- 
ed footsteps the ways of glory and honor, the 
paths of triumph and fame. 

Such a guardian Spirit, a mighty being 
robed in majesty, and clad in power, have | 
imagined, looking forth from the mystery of 
i's invisible being, upon this rude and home- 
ly scene. 


In a small and narrow room, with low 
ceiling and confined walls,some dozen young 
men, whose rustic attire and swarthy fea- 
tures, disclosed by the light of the solitary 
rushlight, mark the hardy backwoodsmen of 
the West, are seated on rough hewn benches 
listening to the stammering words of the 
orator in their midst. 


Gaze well upon that young orator, friend 
of mine, for by my faith, the guardian angel 
looks upon him with interest and anxiety ! 
Gaze upon him—a tall stripling, with a lean 
and somewhat bony figure, with a face by 
no means handsome, marked by a prominent 
nose,a wide month, and high cheek bones, 
while his forehead so bold, so high, so full 
. and towering in outline, gives soul to the ex- 
pression of that large grey eye—gaze well 
upon him, and observe his coarse attire, the 
garments of homespun, their ungainly shape 
and rustic fashion, and as you gaze “treasure 
each trifling detail of his appearance in your 
memory. 


The boy essays to speak. His voice is 
indistinct, yet there is a depth and volume in 
its sound. He extends his hand—the ges- 
ture is rude and awkward. kt is buta rustic 
audience, and yet the would-be orator colors 
to the forehead with modest dffidence: The 
boy proceeds ; his words come stammering 
and slow, yet he seems to gaia confidence. 
A few more words,a few more awkward 
gestures, and the y eye brightens, the 
voice rolls bolder and fuller. The boy-orator 
forgets time, place, poverty, and diffidence. 
His soul warms in him, and his hearers, rus- 
tic as they are, lean over the rough bench- 
es, their eyes and: ears fixed in breathless in- 
terest. They utter no word—they do not 





even whisper. Still the grey eye brightens, 
still the boy orator warms in his theme, and 
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now he stands before you, raised to his {,) 
height, the ungainliness of his figure forgo; 
ten in the grandeur of his look, the coars, 
homespun of his garments forgotten in (}, 
majesty of the soul speaking from his yp. 
clouded brow. And then, in deep tone, 
words, he opens to his rustic hearers the ric} 
treasure of his heart; he flings around hip, 
the gifts of his prodigal fancy ; he awes they, 
into breathless silence; he urges the inyo). 
untary shout of surprise and admiration fro, 
their lips ; he chains them with his burst of 
trembling feeling ; he brings the warm thro}, 
to their hearts, the heavy tear to their eyes, 
He stands confessed the germ ofa mighty 
man !—he, the poor boy, the homespun-clad 
backwoodsman, the orphan, and the strap. 
ger! The smile onthe dewy lips of the 
virgin, when first she yields them to her |oy. 
er’s kiss, is sweet; the smile of the widow. 
when the peal of fame sounding honor to her 
first born, telling of the difficulty overcome, 
the triumph won, rings in her ears, is lovely: 
and lovely is the smile wreathing the lips 0! 
God’s own angels when the joy of the repen- 
tant sinner comes up to heaven ; but sweeter 
than all this, is the smile of that guardian 
angel, as, invisible to mortal eye, he looks 
forth upon the first triumph of the Orphan 
Boy in the rough log cabin in the West. 
The father of the boy, and the mother, sleep 
under the green sod, in a far away land, ani 
yet the son, the rough clad orphan son, has 
discovered the existence of the mighty pow- 
er within him—has made his footsteps ring 
on the iron threshold of the lofty temple con- 
secrated to fame. The guardian angel gaz- 
es from the shadow that enwraps its exist- 
ence upon another scene. 

In a wide and lofty hall, spanned by. a mag- 
nifieent. ceiling enriched with the triumphs o! 
architecture, with the morning sun shining 
through colossal windows, a strange throng 
of men are gathered sitting in solemn delib- 
eration of the fate and destiny of their land. 
From the North and the South, from the 
green Savannah and the ice-capped moup- 
tain, from the ocean-shore of the East, and 
the rolling prairie of the West, these men 
have hastened as the chosen Representatives 
of a free and mighty people. The matter in 
council is of fearfut moment— War or Peace! 
Here are men whose cry is Peace }—though 
the decks of our vessels are desecrated by the 
footsteps of British outrage, though our flag 
is flupg dishonored in the dust by British 
hands, though our borders are startled by the 
roar of the British Lion,, though our nation2: 
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ame is loaded with seorn, our rights trodden | erect in the Representative Hall, and as you 
» the earth, our liberties violated, the relig-| look, tell us, is this the young backwoodsman 
a of our republican faith blasphemed, all in| of the West? is this the orphan orator of the 
je name of the British, crying God and St.| rustic log house? is this the stranger whose 
george to the rescue, still the cry of these | mother and father sleep under the green sod 


gen with side-long looks and lowering brows | of Hanover ? 


icPeace, Peace, at every risk and all haz-| ‘There came another day, when doubt 
ards—Peace! Others there are, with honest! possessed the council of the nation. A band 
yearts and hands, who dread a war. ‘lhey|of brave men were struggling in a far-off 
se on that Representative floor and depict) land for freedom; struggling against Turk 
he evils of a continental war—the town laid | and Christian, combined in one unholy league 
s ashes the field desolated; the valley made | of wrong ; suuggling over the green graves of 
, waste, national commerce destroyed, the/their fathers, under the shadow of mighty 
wide land crowded by the bodies of the dead, | temples consecrated by the memories of three 


ihe great Heaven forever blackened by the thousand years ;sull hghting and struggling 
«noke of the fight. for life and liberty! ‘hese brave men, with 


All is doubt, disunion, and dismay.—| the blood of their wives and little ones, slaia 
Doubt, while the armament of Britain throng-|in merciless, massacre, yet smoking before 
od the seas; disunion,, while the red-coat| their eyes, with the “Ali Hu” of their re- 
ymies are in our very borders; dismay,|morseless butchers yet ringing in their ears, 
while the first roar of the blood-stained Lion, | sent to a far land, where Liberty drove from 
whose proud threats felt the talons of our} the Old World made her home, and begged 
Eagle in the year ’83! dismay, while the| the children of the Revolutionary Patriots to 
érst roar Of the British Lion thunders in our| give them some little aid—to extend buta 
ears. Now, guardian angel, look well upon| hand to their assistaace—to recognize them 
your charge ! as a free and independent naticn. 

" While all is doubt, disunien, and dismay,}| And they denied them. Yes! the Amer 
1 Legislator, fresh from the ranks of the peo-| ican Congress refused the petition of these 
ple, atises in his place, and speaks his word} brave men ef the Grecian land! 

of counsel. ‘Tall, sinewy,and gaunt in form,| Then it was that bold backwoodsman of 
his manner displays the man of education—/the West uprose on the floor of that conical 
but gaze upon his face! Can you tell the/hall. ‘Ihen it was that fire came to his eye 
meaning of that full grey eve? can you read |and words to his tongue. ‘Then it was that 
the mysteries of that towering brow ¢ Speaks | with his stature undulating in all its com= 
the wide’ mouth with compressed lips of a|manding height, with his burning brow flush- 
vascillating $or a determined mind? speaks |ed with solemn indignation, this Man of Ash: 
the full voice of an orator whose eye is ever| land spake forth to the councilmen of the na- 
Peace, or of the patriot whose liturgy of na-| tion his fiery message 

tional faith and hope and honor is compres-| “Go home! ”=he cried in a voice of thun- 
sed in the syllable— War ? . der !—* Go home to your firesides, freemen 

He-spealis for war! Aye, with his proud\that ye are, descendants of the heroes of 
form raised to its full height, with his grey! Seventy-six; go home ! and when your con- 
eye burning like a living coal, with his fore-| stituents speak ‘to you of the cause of Greece, 
bead all radiant with a mighty mind, he/tell them with the blush of shame on your 
speaks for War! War for our national hon-; brows, that you dared net acknowledge the 
or! War in the name of the past !— War at | freedom of this gallant nation! Tell them— 
evety risk, and at all hazzards— War! oh! be sure and tell them—that ye dared 

His words ring echoing through the hall! not!—that dim visions ef scimetars and cres- 
drafficers in national honor hang their heads | cents, of turbans and bow-strings, scared you 
in shame, they doubtfully start aside with from your duty! Tell them that Greece 
surprise, exclaiming in wonder—ls this the, plead, and wept, and plead again at the very 
young backwoodsman of the West?—they feet of your Goddess of Liberty, and that 











fearfully raise their voices withthe voice of that Goddess gave scorn for tears, contempt | 


the orator, and the cry rings to the very cei- for prayers! Tell your constituents this, 
ling—in God’s name give us War! and let it be written down in the history of 

Now, Guarpian ANGEL, look upon your our land, that inthe year of our Lord eigteen 
mighty word and smile! Look upon the | hundred and twenty-lour—in the year of the 
advocate ot national honor standing boldly! Lord and Saviour, who came to bring Peace 
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to all the earth—this' Grecian land, oppress- 
ed, down-trodden,' and slaughtered, sent to 
the last —. of Freedom wr be on earth, 
aski countrymen of Washington for 
aid, soto ! shame on the bardilg dishon- 
‘or—they refused their petition, scorned their 
prayers, and closed eye and ear on their sol- 
emn entreaties.” 

The man of Ashland prevailed. The 
word went forth to all the earth that the 
land of the New World Freedom gave its 
solemn sanction to the cause of Old World 
Liberty, and with that word of sanction went 
forth the name of the advocate of the cause! 
Oh! it would make your heart warm and 
throb, and throb again, were | te call ep be- 
fore your mental eye the mighty panorama 
of that why d 8A the yoee | glen, where 
thousands fell beneath the footsteps of the 
Tork ; the mountain‘ pass, where the rocks 
hurled by the Avengers, came thundering on 
the tyrants’ heads, mingling them in one 
crimson massacre of justice; or the wide 
battle-plain, when from the corpses of ten 
thousand slain, sped ten thousand immortal 
souls, laying down at the footstool of God 
their charge of “ Liberty unto Death !”—oh, 
jt would make your hearts beat and your 
eyes fill with tears; were I to tell you how, 
from every shadowy glen, from the height 
of every mountain pass, from the carnage of 
the wide battle-field, three mighty names rose 
shrieking with the war-cry of the Greeks, 
mingled with their battle-shout, and sanctifi- 
ed by their dying voices, husky with the flow 
of blood—the name of Bozzaris! of Wash- 
ington ! and the name of ***#* ##*+ | 

Guardian angel, follow your mighty 
charge through the scenes of the great drama, 
where the Man of Ashland was the Hero, 
the world the stage, and mankind spectators. 

Now on the Senate floor, preaching war, 
and now on the ocean wave, bringing the ol- 
ive branch from the old strong-hold of free- 
dom, the city of Ghent ; now filling the souls 
of the million, listening to him im hushed 
awe, with the wiered magnetism of his spir- 
it, now communing with his own heart, call- 
ing up the past or painting the future in the 
silent groves of his own sweet Ashland. 

Away, guardian angel, away to the quiet 
groves of green Ashland! Standing ona 
swelling knoll that uncovers its grassy breast 
to the first kiss of the uprising sun, you be- 
hold your mighty ward. Call the child ot 


The picture is grand and effective. 

first beams of the uprising sun fall upon ~ 
tall and muesular form, revealing its ou1);,, 
of bone, and. sinew, unbent by time, y,. 
conquered by the teil of thirty years; clad j, 
plain garments of American texture, whj\, 
the hat and staff in one hand; the droopin, 
cloak falling over the shoulder, impart 4, 
air of ease mingled with majesty to his com. 


like a tower, where thought keeps his eter, 
watch, the grey hairs floating wavingly jy 
the morning air, the bold marked eyebrows, 
throwing their arch ‘above the large grey 
eye that gazed upon all the phases of a giani. 
life with an unquailing glance, the prominen 
nose, the high ¢heek bones, the massive chin, 
the wide mouth with lips compressed, indi. 
cating the Will that never knew what it was 
to falter or to fear—sueh isthe face of the 
Man of Ashland, as, standing on the green 
knoll, he looks upon the motning sun, while 
faraway spreads the background of hill and 
wood, and knoll, wntil at last the blue veil o; 
distance mingles the earth with the sky. 

Oh ! great is the fame of the warrior! ful! 
of glory is the broad banner whose folds are 
flung waving on the’ winds of conquest! 
mighty the voice of the nation, yelling defeat 
to the foe, and joy to the victor! but greater 
than all these, most gloriousand most mighty 
of all victories, are the triugyphs of the Man 
of Ashland, though these triumphs are not 
the triumphs of war. 

His are the triumphs of Peace! Yes, yes, 
from ten thousand homes there ever arise to 
God, the voice of blessing on his name. There 
comes to his soul, as he thus stands on the 
green knoll of Ashland, gazing at the rising 
sun, the voice of the toil wrung mechanic, 
bending over his loom, and that voice blesses 
hisname. From the dim chambers of the 
shadowy cavern, where the miner toils on 
his darkling path, raising, by slow degrees, 
to the light of day, the rich stores of old 
mother earth, comes the voice of the miner, 
and it echoes the word of blessing! The 
farmer in the golden harvest takes up the 
sound, and echoes the song. From the noisy 
rooms of the factory, where’the crash of ma- 
chinery no longer is mingled with the groans 
of the starving operative, there come floating 
along from old men and rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren, from stout manhood and tender gir'- 
hood, a chorus of joy, chanting merrily, biess- 





the present to look upon him—and look well, 
for the day wili come when to have seen the 
Man of Ashland will be honor and pride. | 





ings on his head—peace to his grave—glory 
to his ashes—eternal honor to his name! 
And why comes this mingled song of 
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blessing from the mechanic and the miner 
the factory man and the factory-child, from 
the operative of the crowded city, and the 
farmer of the golden plain ? 

The Man of Ashland first originated, then, 
amid scorn and contempt, defended, and at 
last firmly established the American System, 
which gave independence to the American 
working-man, he toils in the mine or in the 
field, in the shop or at the loom, which gives 
bread to his table, comfort to his fire-side, 
health and happiness to his home. 


Guardian Angel of that mighty man; thou 
to whom his whole career has been a delight ; 
thou to whom the past and future are as one, 
roll aside the awful curtain that stretches 
across the stage of Fate, and give us a glimpse 
of the things that shall be. Were the guar- 
dian spirit to speak, this might be the burden 
of his Prophecy :-— 

On that same gentle knoll of the Ashland | 
hills, no longer green, but withered by au-, 
tumn, viewing the glories of the sunset, | 
streaking the sky with the dazzling red, and | 
purple, and gold, while clouded pillars and | 
sunbeam temples pile their forms of gran-| 
deur along the horizon of the dying day, | 
there stands the Man of Ashland, silent and' 
alone at evening; there is the flush of the 
day-god on his lofty brow ; there isa gleam 
of a tender memory anda dear forgiveness 
in his clear grey eye, as he turns to the 
south, and looking to the hills of Tennessee, 
his soul remembers the Mighty Hero, shel- 
tered beneath the quiet roof of the Hermit-| 
age. Yes, yes, his antagonist in the grand | 
tournament of national fame—his rival in | 
the race of honor—the gallant General of | 
the last war, so nobly defended by the Man 
of Ashland, now rests beneath the roof of the | 
Hermitage—the tear—oh! shame it not with 
a smile ora scofli—the tear glistens in his 
eye, and the feeling of the olden times throb- 
bing round his heart. The political antag- 
onist, the rival in the race of honor, the bitter | 
opponent for the chair of power, all, all are 
forgotten, while before the soul of the Man of 
the Ashland hills, arises the mighty panora- 
ma of New Orleans, the mist above, and the 
flame below; the banner of the stars still 
soaring aloft in the midst of flame, borne up- 
ward by the band of its warrior champion, 
the white haired Man of the Hermitage, who 
at his evening hour gazes also upon yon 
red sunset, and whispers, as he waits for the 
master, like Simeon of old—* Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace !” 
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And, as the Man of Ashland gives his 
soul to the memory of the white-haired war- 
rior, (whom God forever bless !) there comes 
echoing along the twilight air the sound of 
horse’s hoofs, breaking the deep silence of 
the Indian Summer eve, and then the horse 
and rider heave in sight, and come panting 
up the hill. And as the horse, all white 
with foam, dashes along the ascent of the 
knoll, the rider, whose attire, covered with 
the dust of travel, tells you he has ridden 
far and long, draws a packet from ‘his vest 
and waves it inthe air. Another moment, 
he has flung himself from his panting steed, 
he rushes hastily forward, and in silence de- 
livers the packet to the Man ofthe Ashland 
Hills. 

Now, Guardian Angel, we summon you 
for the last time. Look well upon your 
charge as he breaks the heavy Jie of this 
strange packet. His fingers tremble, his 
stature dilates and increases with the throb- 
bings of his chest, his proud eye quails and 
wanders in its glance. 


The packet is broken! and there in manly 
words the Electors of the Nation met in sol- 
emn council, send their message to the Or- 
phan Boy of Hanover, the young backwoods- 
man of the West, the champion of war in 
the Senate Halls, the advocate of American 
Industry, the wronged, the calumniated, and 
the triumphant ! 

And as the sun.goes down to his chambers 
of glory, the guardian angel smiles, and turn- 
ing from the Man of Ashland, as his towering 
frame swells proudly erect, while his eye 
gathers new fire in its glance, the guardian 
spirit of the Orphan Boy of Hanover bows 
low before the altar of American Freedom, 
and on the proud column by itsside, writes 
the orphanage, the struggles, the wrongs, and 
the triumph of genius, ina single name, 
that shines and brightens even amid the 
names of Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 


Wayne, and Jackson, the name of (7"HEN- 
RY CLAY! 





Seir-Respect.—* Revererice thyself,” is a 
sacred maxim, and I wish to cherish it. I 
think I told you Lord Bolingbroke’s saying 
to Swift :—“Adieu, dear Swift! with all thy 
faults I love thee entirely: make an effort to 
love me with all mine.” A glorious senti- 
ment, and without which there can be no 


friendship. 
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Che sluse. 


The following sublime Ode, to the Scopreme Br- 


ING, is translated from the Russian. It was written 
by one of their most distinguished poets, ‘* Derzha- 
nir.’’ "This Ode is said to have been translated into 
the Chinese and Tartar languages, written on rich silk, 
and suspended in the Imperial Palace at Pekin. ‘The 
Emperor of Japan had it translated into Japanese ,em- 
broidered in gold, and hung in the Temple of Jeddo. 
It is gratifying to learn that those nations have done 
themselves the honor, to bestow much praise on this 
noble composition. 

GOD. 


O Tuou ErearnAu One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide ; 

Unchanged thro’ 'Time’s all-devastatiug flight, 
‘Thou only God! There is no God beside. 

Being above all beings! Mighty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 

Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone; 
Embracing all—supporting—truling o’er— 

Being whom we call God—and knew no more ! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—tmay count 

The sands, or the Sun’s rays ; but God ! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 

Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 

'T'o trace thy councils, infinite and dark; 
And thought is lost, ere thought can soar so high, 
E’en like past moments in Eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First, chaos, then existence. Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation; all 
Sprung forth from thee: of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty, thine, 
Thy word created all and doth create: 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
‘Thou art and wert and shalt be glorious, greut! 
Life-giving, life-sustaiming, potentate, 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround. 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee! 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pa try 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise ; 


A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss: 

What shall we call them? Piles of chrystal light ? 
A glorious company of ee streams ? 

Damps of celestial ether, burning bright? 
Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But thou, to those, art es the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 


jects are the weak and the woful. 





What are a thousand worlds com 


pared to thee? the ¢ 


And what am I, when Heaven’s unnumbereg },,.. 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed iy est § 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, jortt 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed sigh 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought Vie 
Against infinity! What am i then? Nonght ! B 
Nought, but the effluence of thy light divine, cou 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too: an 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, ’ liet 
As shines a sunbeam ina dropof dew. ’ 
Nought! but | live, and on hope’s pinions fly, 
Eager towards thy presence; for in thee © pe 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, mi 
Even to the throne of thy divinity. sil 
I am, oh God, and surely thou must be ! al 
Thou art! directing, guiding all, thou art ! p 
Direct my understanding then to thee; st 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart; fe 
‘Though but an atom “midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand ! ‘ 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, t 


Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
In the next step is Spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning and am dust! 
A monarch and a slave; a worm, a God ! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvelously 
Constructed and conceived, unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher enérgy ; 
For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes! 


Thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me! 


Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of = spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright ptentitue, 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even in its source, to thee, its author, thee. 


O thought ineffable ! O vision blest! 

(Though werthiess our conceptions all of thee,) 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to the Deity. 

God! thus alone my bed thoughts can soar; 

‘Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good! 
Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 








~_——— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

‘*Happy is he who knows a mother’s love.”’ 
What is sopure? The patriotexpects fame, 
the friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. 
Religion, while she waters faith with tears, 
looks forward to the best fruit of her love.— 
But maternal affection springs from the breast 
uninvoked by the touch of interest. Its ob- 
It hawnts 








All this magnificence in thee is lost: 








the cradle of infantile pain, or hovers nea’ 
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_ 
he couch of the faint and forsaken. Its sweet- 
est smiles break through the clouds of mis- 
jortune, and its gentlest tones arise amid the 
ighs of suffering and of sorrow. It is a 
limpid and lovely flow of feeling which gush- 
es from the fountain head of purity, and 
courses the heart through selfish designs 
and sordid passions, immingling and unsul- 
lied. 
What is so firm? Time and misfortune, 
penury and persecution, hatred and infamy, 
may roll their waves successively over, and 


still it smiles unchanged ; or the more potent! 


allurements of fortune, opulence, and pride, 
power and splendor may woo her—and yet 
she is unmoved! Mother “loves and loves 
forever.” 

What is so faithful? From infancy toage, 
“through good report and through evil report,” 
the dews of maternal affection are shed upon 
the soul. When heartstricken and abandon- 
ed, when branded by shame, followed by 
scorn, her affms are still open; her breast 
still kind. Through every trial that love 
will follow to cheer us in misfortune, sup- 
port us in disease, smooth the pillow of pain, 
and moisten the bed of death. 

Happy is he who knows a mother’s love. 





THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


Observe that slow and solemn tread, when 
the young bride takes her wedded one by thé 
arm, and with downcast looks and a heavy 
heart, turns her face from “sweet home,” and 
all its associations, which have for years been 
growing, and brightening, and entwining so 
closely around the purest and tenderest feel- 
ings of the heart. How reluctant that step, 
as she moves towards the carriage ; how elo- 
quent those tears, which rush unbidden from 
their fountain ! 

She has just-bid adieu to her home! she 
has given the parting hand—the parting kiss! 
With.deep and struggling emotions she has 
pronounced the farewell! and oh, how fond, 
and yet mournful a spell this word breathes ! 
and, perhaps, *tis the dast farewell to father, 
mother, brother, sister ! 

Childhood and youth, the sweet morning 
of life with its “charm of earliest birds,” and 
earliest associations, have nowpassed. Now 
commences a new—a momentous period of 
existence! Of this she is well aware. She 
reads in living characters—wuncertainty, as- 
suming that where all was peace—where all 
was happiness—where home, sweet home, 
was all in all unto her. But these ties, 


these associations, these endearments, she has 
yielded, one by one, and now she has broken 
them all asunder! She has turned her face 
from them all, and witness how she clings to 
the arm of him, for whom all these have been 
exchanged! 

See how she moveson; the world is be- 
fore her, and a history is to be written, whose 
pages are tobe filled up with life’s loveliest 
ipencilings, or perhaps, with incidents of 
eventful interest—of startling, fearful record! 
‘Who can throw aside the veil even of “three- 
score years and ten,” for her, and record the 
|happy and sun bright incidents“hat shall ar- 
‘ise in succession, to make joyous rod full her 
cup of life; and shall throw arov nd those em- 
bellishments of the mind and heart, that 
which crowns the domestic circle with beau- 
tv and loveliness; that which sweetens social! 
‘intercourse, and softens, improves, and ele- 
vates the condition of society?-°Qr who, 
with firm and unwavering hand, can register 
the hours and days of affectionate and silent 
weeping—of midnight watching? Whocan 
pen the blighted hopes—the instances of un- 
requited love—the loneliness and sorrow of 
the confiding heart—the deep corroding cares 
of the mind, when neglected and forgotten, 
as it were, by him who was dearer to him 
than life—when all around is drear and des- 
olate, when the garnered stores are wasted, 
and the walls dried up, and the flickering 
blaze upen the earth wanes, and goes out! 
and leaves her in solitude, in silence, and in 
tears '—But her affections wane not, slumber 
not, die not! 

The brilliant skies may shed down all 
their gladdening beauties ; nature array her- 
self in gay flowers, bright hopes—and friends, 
kind friends, may greet with langhing coun- 
tenances, and glad hearts; but all avails 
nought. One kind look—one soft and aflec- 
tionate accent, the unequivocal evidence of 
remaining love ; one smile like that which 
wooed and won that heart enkindle brighter 
and deeper and lovelier emotions at its foun- 
tain, than heaven, with all its splendor, and 
earth, with beauties, and gay associations. 

Oh! young man, ever be to thy bride, then, 
what thou-seemest now to be: disappoint her 
not! What hasshe not given up for thee ? 
What sweet ties that bound heart to heart, 
and hand to hand, and life to life, has she not 
broken off for thee # Prove thyself worthy of 
all she has sacrificed. Let it ever be her 
pleasure, as now, to cling with confiding joy 
and love to that arm. Let it be her stay, her 
support and it shall be well repaid. Here ie 
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an enduring—an undying love ! Prosperity | 


will strengthen it—adversity will brighten in- 
vigorate it,and give to it additional lustre 
and loveliness! Should the hand of disease 
fall upon thee, then wilt thou behold wo- 
man’s love—woman’s devotion! for thou wilt 
never witness her spirits wax faint and droop- 
ing at thy couch! When thine own are 
failing, she will cling to thee like a sweet 
vine and diffuse around thy pillow those 
sweet influences and attractions that shall 
touch thc master springs and nobler passions 
of thy nature—that shall give new impulse to 
life! Her kind. voice will be like music to 
thy failing heart—like oil to thy wounds!— 
Yea! she will raise thee, restore thee, and 
make thee happy, if anything less than an 
angel’s arm can do it! 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


A WIFE’S WELCOME. 


«The world well tried—the sweetest thing in life 
Is the unclouded welcome of a wife.’’ 


I believe that with all my heart. I have 
tasted some of the sweets of life, and with 
as keen a relish for them as any one, but I 
sign to the above declaration, and do not care 
to know the man, who calls it in question. 

That welcome has reclaimed many a wan- 
derer on ruin’s verge; has preserved many, 
who but for it, would have gone astray ; giv- 
en life and peace to the heart of many a son 
of toil and care, and made the cottage of the 
poor an Eden. 

The want of it has driven many a man to 
the bowl, the gaming table, the company of 
the dissolute, to hell. It has made many a 
home a prison, many husband an enemy, 
many a father a tyrant; many children fath- 
erless, and many wives widows, whose fath- 
ers yetlive. And when I see a man, neg- 
lecting a lovely looking wife, and seeking his 
pleasure in the haunts of sin, to know wheth- 
er most to pity or to blame him I wish to 
know if the wife of his bosom always gave 
him the unclouded welcome of a smile, when 
he entered his own door. 

If she did, but he cared not for it—if she 
spread the wiles of her pure love to twine his 
heart, while he broke away irom the sweet 
enchantment ; if she made it sunshine al- 








a, 


ways in the house, and was cheerful in adye,. 
sity as well as gay in the hours of joy—); 
she strove to be an angel at the gate to keen 
him within the Eden that she loved while }, 
would yield to the song of the syren, an 
wander from the arms that embraced him, ,, 
seek the embrace of others, even of the aban. 
doned, then 4e is a villain, hated of God and 
justly despised of men. And such are many 
of those whom we see on the road to ruin,— 
The love of a fond wife would have sayed 
them, but they rejected it and deserve to 
perish. 

But if—and it is a serious 2f/—if she meets 
him returning from his day’s care and toil, in 
the field or the shop, or the office, or the stu- 
dy, or the forum, or the senate (it matters 
not where or what his labors, he flies from 
them with joy to find repose and*peace in the 
paradise of his own home ;) but if she whom 
he loves meets him without the joyous wel- 
come of a glad heart and a sunlight eye, or 
with a frown or look of cold indifference, or 
the mere absence of delight; if she meets 
him mot with the living, speaking, shining 
evidence that her heart leaps with gladness 
when her lord has come, it is not strange to 
me that his heart sinks, and he seeks for 
pleasures, where he looks not for love. He 
can be happy without love abroad, but home 
though a heaven ‘full of angels, whitout love, 
is hell. 

‘‘Love is a thing of frail and delicate growth ; 
Soon checked soon fostered, feeble and yet strong; 
It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 

What would weigh down an angel’s wing to earth, 
And yet mount heaven-ward; but not the less 

It dieth of a word, a look, a thought; 

And when it dies, it dies without a sign 

To tell how fair it was in happier hours : 

It leaves behind reproaches and regrets, 

And bitterness within affection’s well, 

For which there is no healing.’’ 

There is truth as well as poetry in this, and 
oft the domestic circle, where poetry never 
had a worshiper, has felt the sad power of 
this truth. “A word, alook,” has been the 
death blow of love that shed bliss in that cir- 
cle, and has driven a fond husband forth to 


seek relief for a wounded spirit in scenes that 
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allure to destroy. Mrs. Ellis in her ‘Wives 
of Eagland,” has most happily drawn the por- 
«ait of a wife as she should bé, “a BEING TO 
come HOME TO.” It is not wit, beauty, nor 
wealth, nor religion, that makes a wife a 
crown of rejoicing to her husband. Nor all 
these combined. A wife may have them all 
and love her husband not, give him an un- 
clouded welcome never; make his house no 
home, 

«Q! man may bear with sufferings; his heart 

Is a strong thing and god like in the grasp 

Of pain that wings mortality; but tear 

One chord affection clings to, part one tie 

That binds him unto woman’s delicate love, 

And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed.”’ 

When such a thought as this is put into 
print, the most of readers laugh at it, as the 
soft sentimentalism of a young poet, but every 
family has felt and proved its truth. If Love 
dwell not there, joy is also a stranger; and 
if Love hath his home in that house, ‘“‘a word 
a look” may drive it far away. Thompson, 
the poet of nature,draws the picture of a hap- 
py family : 

‘‘Where friendship full exerts her softest power, 

Perfect esteem, enlivened by desire 

Ineflable, and sympathy of soul; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will 


With boundless confidence ; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.’’ 





Another and a greater bard hath warbled | 
in sweeter, but not more truthful numbers. | 


** When kindred hearts in rapture meet, 

When e’en their plaintive sighs are sweet, 

Then dwells celestial bliss below, 

Then flies all thoughts of care and wo! 

Then trip the hours o’er summer flowers, 

Then life glides like a gentle stream ; 

Farth yields no bliss as sweet as this, 

Though it sometimes fades like an earthly dream.’’ 


Adream! Oh how the memory of the} 
loved and the lost comes up when the broken 
circle is thus brought back to the soul !— 
And how sweet the thought, that in that cir- 
cle “no word, no look,” e’er sent a pang to 
any heart—that every hour was a summer 
hour, and every face the reflection of a bright 
spirit! How sweet, 


** When sorrowing o’er some stone we bend, 
Which covers all that was a friend ,’’ 





how sweet to know that the memory of an 








unkind word can never mar the joy we feel 
when the years of our intercourse with the 
departed recur to the mind! So let us live ; 
so let us die; so let us remember those whom 
we loved and who have gone before us. 


But whither have I wandered? It was of 
“the wife’s welcome ” that I began to write, 
and following the free current of thought, led 
by one poet and another, [ have run on ua- 
til the reader has probably left me to rua 
alone. Once more, as the preacher saith, 
and I am done: 


‘* There is a love that o’er the war 
Of jarring passion pours its light, 
And sheds its influence like a star 
That brightest burns in darkest night, 


‘It is so true, so fixed, so strong, 
It parts not with the parting breath ; 
In the soul’s flight tis borne along, 
And holds the heart-strings e’en in death, 


‘**'Tis never quenched by sorrow’s tide ;— 
No, ‘tis a flame caught from above— 

A tie that death cannot divide ;— 
*Tis the bright torch of WEDDED Loves. 


‘* But there is one love, not of earth, 
Though sullied by the streaming tear ; 
It is a star of heavenly birth, 
And only shines unshaken there. 


‘* "Tis when the clay resigns its breath, 
“And the soul quits its frail abode, 

That rising from the bed of death, 
This love is purre—THE LOVE oF Gop."’ 


H. 
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ftloral Eales. 
THE WEDDING-DAY. 


BY MRS. HUGHS. 


On a beautiful morning in the early part 
of the month of June, an English traveler, 


‘who had only a few weeks before landed at 


New York, was pursuing his course along 
the banks of the Lycoming creek, that winds 
with so much beauty through the county of 
that name. After riding for two or three 
hours atan easy pace, sometimes adhering to 
the banks of the stream, and at others fording 


‘its waters to strike more into the interior of 


the couatry, he at length brought his horse 
toa full stop, and making a complete circuit 
with his eyes, he gazed with rapture on the 
luxuriant beauties that presented themselves 
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to his view. He-had gone many miles with- 
out having seen any trace of the hand of 
man, though the rich lands which in many 
places bordered the creek, seemed to offer 
every inducement to the adventurous settler ; 
at the same time that the bold rock#and-tow- 
ering mountains, that in other parts met the 
eye, promised a rich treat to the admires of 
the sublime and the beautiful. So little ad- 
vance, however, had civilization made, that 
the roads, for the distance of many miles, 
had been nearly impassible, and had often 
afforded matter of curious speculation to one 
accustomed to the well paved roads of Eng- 


land, how it was possible for a carriage of| his horse, and fastening it toa tree, he ¢ 


any description to make its way over the im- 
mense stones that seemed often to have been 
placed on purpose to obstruct the progress of 
the adventurous traveler. “ How rich! how 
grand! how beautiful is this country!” he 
exclaimed, as his eye wandered over hill and 
dale, mountain and stream. “ How kind and 
bountiful has nature been! Surely a land 
so favored must be intended for some high 
destiny. And what indeed may not be ex- 
pected of a country so abundantly fieeiet 
with wood and water, rich soil and valuable 
minerals; and where the freedom of her 
government and the liberality of her institu- 
tions open the paths of riches and honor to 
the humblest of her inhabitants.” As he was 
thus musing; he ocerey noticed that the 
road had for some time led him away from 
the creek, and that he had arrived at the en- 
trance of a wood. It was not long, however, 
before he emerged from it again, and began 
to descend an easy gradual slope which 
wound round the side of a hill, and very 
soon brought him again within sight ef the 
beautiful Lycoming. But what was his as- 
tonishmeat, When another turn of the road 
brought him at once upon a scene of the most 
luxuriant and cultivated bénuty, a perfect 
paradise. On the top of apiece of rising 
ground, which ascended with gentle slope 
covered with smooth shaven ‘grass, stood a 
well-finished modern mansion, the residence, 
evidently, of cultivation and taste. It was 
one of those neat frame buildlngs, which they 
know so well how to erect in this country, 
but which had been finished off with even 
more attention to elegance and comfort than 
usual. It was defended at the back by the 
woody eminence that our traveler had just 
descended, and guarded on each side by two 
immense horse-chestnuts, which appeared to 
have stood sentinels since the time when the 


except by the chase of the wiid Indian; .,,. 
and which were now covered with their }y;). 
liant spikes of white blossoms.. The imy.. 
diate front was adorned with patches of {low.. 
er-beds; and well stocked while a smo}, 
and well-rolled gravel-walk led from the ga;, 
of a neat white paling that enclosed a priya:. 
hedge; not as we so often see in a forma: 
straight line, but with an oval sweep forinin: 
in its course the division between the flowe, 
garden, and the slope that we have befo;, 
mentioned. Impelled by an irresistible cy. 
riosity to see something of the inmates o; 
this fairy spot, the Englishman alighted for, 
termined to make the business of inquiring 
the road, and the distance from Williams. 
port an excuse for entering the house; }, 
proceeded along the walk, with a slow and 
noiseless step, as if afraid by the sound o; 
his feet to disturb the sanctity of the Sunda, 
stillness which prevailed. On reaching th. 
steps of the piazza, a female voice of the most 
exquisite sweetness met his ear, and on listen- 
ing a few minutes, he found the person fron 
whom it proceeded was reading the sublime 
and beautiful sermen of our Savior on the 
mount. So fascinated was he with the har- 
monious sounds, that it was some time before 
he thought of getting a sight of the person o| 
the reader; but at length a desire to see a. 
well as hear induced him to ascend the steps 
of the piazza, when a scene of indescribable 
beauty and interest met his view. ‘The 
reader was a young girl apparently between 
seventeen and eighteen, rather tall, but of the 
most symmetrical proportions, and with a 
regularity of feature and brilliancy of com- 
plexion that could only be exceeded by the 








sweetness and intelligence of her counten- 
ance. By her side, and listening with th 
most devout attention, sat an old lady, cloth- 
ed in the close plain*widow’s dress usually 
worn in England: A _ beautiful little girl, 
apparently about six years of age, stood be- 
side the old lady, whose left hand lay ove: 
her shoulder, as she stood leaning agains: 
her aged relative jwith all the tenderness o! 
of confiding childhood, while her right hand 
clasped that ofthe lovely little creawire as it 
lay on her lap. The traveler tried to discov- 
er by their gountenances the degrees of con- 
sanguinity, if any existed, of the various par- 
ties; and had not a moment’s hesitation in 
deciding that the old lady’s arm enfolded a 
beloved grandchild, for the resemblance be- 
wveen the two faces was as strong as it was 





deer and the buffalo wandered undisturbed 
- 








possible for it to be between childhood and 
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age. Whether the reader was another grand- 
daughter or not he could not determine, nor 
whether the two younger ones were sistefs, 
for he could see no likeness to lead him to 
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such aconclusion. But whether united by 
the ties of blood or not, it was very evident | 
that there was a sympathy among the whole | 
which formed a bond perhaps stronger than | 
that of relationship itself. After having, 
stood for a considerable time drinking in the 

sweet tones of the beautiful reader, the Eng-| 
lishman began to think that he would feel | 
himself in rather an awkward predicament. 
if caught in the act of listening even to so 
ceneral a subject as a sermon of his who 
came to teach the whole human race; yet 
being unwilling to disturb so sweet a com- 
munity, he began to move away as noise- | 
leesly ashe had advanced, and determined | 
to go round to the other side of the house, 
and try to find a servant or some one more 
disengaged, of whom he could make the ne- 
cessary inquiries, when, on turning the cor- 
ner of the house, he was met full in the face 
by a gentleman, who, he immediately felt 
assured, was the master of the mansion.— 
They each gave a momentary. start at this 
sudden rencontre ; the traveler, however, im- 
mediately recollecting himself, began to ex- 
plain his business; but scarcely had uttered 
half a dozen words, when he was interrupted 
by the other, who exclaimed, “ Is it possible ? 
Yes! it must be; I cannot be mistaken! 
My dear Pemberton! what unlooked for hap- 
piness !” | 

“[ am indeed Pemberton,” returned the 
Englishman ; “but who is itthat thus recog- 
nizes me in a foreign land 2?” 

“ And do you really know me? am I then 
so much altered, that you cannot recognize 
an old friend 2?” 

“If Edward Beaumont had been alive, I 
should.” 

“ He is alive, my dear fellow, and most 
heartily glad to see you,” interrupted the 
inaster of the mansion, as he shook his friend 
heartily my the hand. “ But why did you 
doubt by being in existence? had you heard 
anything to the contrary 2” 

“Yes,” replied the traveler, while he re- 
urned his friend’s shake of the hand with all 
the cordiality that it was given; “I was told 
about five years ago that you had died of a 
malignant fever.” 

“ There was a mistake in the person,” re- 
turned the master of the house with a deep 
sigh ; “ but come,” he added in a more cheer- 





ful tone, and as he spoke, he led the way to 











a seat under one of the large chestnut trees, 
“ let us sit down here awhile and gratify each 
other’s curiosity a little before | take you in- 
to the house to introduce you to my family.” 

“ T know a little more of that already than 
you imagine,” said Mr. Pemberton, smiling, 
“for I have been feasting my eyes and ears 
for the last ten minutes at least—till I began 
to fear that I was in danger of turning heath- 
en, and worshiping a created deity, though 
certainly not of wood or stone. Is that love- 
ly creature that I saw just now, and whose 
musical voice almost transfixed me, your 
daughter, Beaumont ?” 

« Not exactly,” returned the master of the 
house, “though something very likeit. But 
I will satisfy you more fully on that point by 
and by; but rst let me hear something of 
yourself, and what brought you to this coun- 
try ; and more especially to this place.” 

“The pure love of traveling did the first,” 
returned his friend, “ and the merest accident 
the other. You know I was in the East 
when you left England, and on my return, I 
tried in vain to find any clue to assist me in 
finding you out, till a few years ago, when 
I was told, as I have already mentioned, that 
you were dead. Finding that by coming to 
this country I had no longer any chance of 
discovering you, 1 gave up the idea of visit- 
ing it as I had almost determined upon doing, 
when L seemed to be urged by an irresistible 
impulse to come to America ; and when here, 
I determined, as the best way of making my- 
self acquainted with the country, to take a 
horse and travel at my leisure wherever fan- 
cy might direct me. I believe my ultimate 
object was Niagara, but by what course I 
reachéd it was indifferent to me, since | could 
not go any where that was not new and in- 
teresting. Having got sight of this Lycom- 
ing Creek, I was so much pleased with its 
wild beauties thAt I determined to pursue it 
as far as I ait sreniently do so, and thas 
you see ‘Heaven directed I came this day ’ 
to the spot of all others I should have most 
desired to reach had I known that it contain- 
ed my earliest and dearest friend. And 
now,” continued Mr. Pemberton, “ having 
given you my little history, may I beg to 
know what account you have to give of your- 
self since we parted so many years ago on 
the banks of the Tyne?” _ . 

«My history may be given in almost as 
few words as your own,” returned his host, 
“though marked with a few more incidents, 
to myself, at least, to myself, highly interest- 
ing AsIhad been married sometime be- 
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fore you left England, and 


ly seen my beloved Anna, need not attempt 


to describe either her beauty or her excellen- | 


ces, though none who did not know her as I 
did could form an idea of the extent either of 
her worth, or of my happiness in the posses- 
\sion of such a treasure. The first interrup- 
tion to our enjoyment (and that was only a 
slight one) arose from my having been de- 
“cher of the chief part of my fortune by a 

rother, as he was always called, of my wile’s, 
though he was in reality no relation to her ; 
for he was only connected with the family by 
being the son of a former wife of her father’s. 
As her father was as much a sufferer from 
his extravagance as myself, our prospects on 
both sides were much curtailed, and, in con- 
sequence, I thought it right to come here to 
look after some land which had been left me 
‘some years before by a distant relative ; but 
which the affluence m which I had hitherto 
lived had made me careless about. My An- 
na, though grieved to leave her father and 
mother, did not hesitate to accompany me, 
and we accordingly came here with our only 
child Frederick, whom you perhaps remem- 
ber, and who was then about three years old. 
In our way to the part of the State where my 
lands lay, we happened to come through this 
valley, and even to this very spot, and were 
both so delighted with it, that we almost im- 
mediately determined to return and settle 
here ; and finding that the land on which we 
now are,might be purchased fora sum within 
the limits of my finances, I soon became its 
owner, and found myself here a wealthy 
landlord withthe fortune which in England 
had appeared but a mere pittance. It was a 
constant source of interest and occupation to 
improve and beautify a spot for which nature 
had already done so much, and make it as 
possible like what we had been accustomed 
to at home.” ; 

“And you certainly ha¥ebbeen most suc- 
cessful in your endeavors,” interrunted the 
traveler, for when I first turned my eyes on 
the spot, I almost asked myself if I had not 
been overtaken by sleep, and was dreaming 
of being at the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“Tt was all my dear Anna’s doing,” re- 
turned his friend. “ The house was built 
under her directions, the grounds laid out by 
her taste; and there is scarcely a shrub or a 
flower now growing that was not planted by 
her hand. In addition to all this, she watch- 
ed with a mother’s tenderness over her boy, 
and his then infant companion, Caroline 
———; but by the bye, I forgot that I have 
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not yet accounted for his having this coy, 
panion, which only forms another trait in :}, 
character that I so much delight to deline,:, 
Having occasion the secon year after ta 
were here to go to New York on busines 
my wife and child accompanied me, for y, 
never thought of separating; when, },. 
one of those accidents such as that whiei, 
brought you here this morning, Anna discoy. 
ered the brother who had so much injured 
her, extended on a death-bed of poverty anj 
misery. As might be expected, she soothe; 
his last moments with all the tender. 
ness of a sister, and especially smoothed his 
passage to the tomb by promising to be q 
mother to his infant daughter, her own moth. 
er having died a few months before, I believe. 
of a broken heart.” 


“ And that beautiful young creature that | 
saw and listened to with so much delight. 
short time ago, is that little helpless infant ?” 
said Mr. Pemberten, interrupting his friend. 


“ You are right,” replied his host, “and 
if benevolence ever secured its own reward, 
it did so in this instance; for in the child 
that Anna took to her bosom, she secured to 
herself an object of pleasing interest during 
its years of childhood; a devoted attendant 
on herself in her last sickness; a mother to 
the infant child that she left behind her at 
her death; and a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter to her own aged mother, who caine 
over to us immediately after the death of her 
husband, and who got here only just in time 
to close the eyes of the daughter, in whos 
arms she had come to die.” 


“And I believe,” said the Englishman, 
anxious to divert the mind of his friend, 
whose quivering lip and faltering voice bu 
too plainly betrayed the agitation which these 
recollections excited ; “I think I can venture 
to add another to the offices of love which’ 
this beawtiful creature is destined to perform, 
and say that she likewise secured a devoted 
and affectionate wife for her son.” 


“They are most fondly attached to each 
other,” replied Mr. Beaumont; “and will, 
I hope, one day make each other happy ; bu! 
I fear,” he added with a deep sigh, “ the day 
is a very distant one, and they will have 
much to struggle through before it arrives.” 

“ How can that be?” asked Mr. Pember- 
ton. ‘ You seem to be placed in this pare- 
dise beyond the reach of misfortunes, excep" 
such as are the common lot of humanity: 
and ;te anticipate such for them, in the very 
spring-time of youth, and health and strength. 
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would bespeak a morbid state of solicitude 
and anxiety.” 

A smile, amounting to an expression of 
agony, passed over Mr. Beaumont’s face as 
he said, “ Ah!, my friend, how little you 
can judge from present appearances! Little 
indeed would any one imagine from present 
appearances, that a serpent has crept into this 
fair garden of Eden, and is about to discharge | 
his venom and destroy its hapless inhabit- 


the meantime, had proceeded to her own 
chamber to catch occasional glances at the 
stranger from an end window which over- 
looked the place where the friends had so 
long been seated. 

“This is really, as I said before, a com- 
plete paradise, Beaumont,” said his friend as 
he ascended the steps of the piazza and look- 
ed around him. 

“ What wonder,” replied the master of the 


mansion, at the door of which they now 
You speak in | stopped, “ that it should look like a paradise, 
parables my friend ; let me beg of you to use| when it was planned and ornamented by a 
more explicit language.” being of an angelic nature. And I hope,” 
“Jtis a painful story, and one that is too} he continued, again shaking his friend cor- 
long to be entered upon at present, then it is|dially by the hand, “you will not find that 
high time that I should introduce you to my | English hospitality is a stranger within, even 
mother and children ; who will hardly, I fear, | though the presiding goddess is an American, 
forgive me for being so long in making them! But here let me first introduce you to my 
personally acquainted with one whose name! mother, and then I will go in search of the 
and character is already familiar to them.” | little gipsey.” Mr. Pemberton, as may easi- 
“But I cannot bear to go,” remonstrated his! ly be imagined, was received with cordiality 
friend, “ while I know that a trouble is lurk- | by the old lady, who had scarcely time, how- 
ing in your heart, without at least offering|ever, to express her pleasure at seeing a 
my sympathy, if I can do no more.” countryman, before Mr. Beaumont, who had 
“ You shall hear it all another time; but) left the room as the introduction had taken 
at present I would not have your brow cloud- | place, returned accompanied by Caroline. 
ed, but would have you look as happy as the “I knew it could be no one but Mr. Pember- 
sight of you will make those to whom I am | ton,” said the lovely girl giving her hand 


ants.” 
« What does this mean ? 





about to introduce you.” | 

“T shall not merely look happy at becom- | 
ing acquainted with the interesting group | 
that I saw just now,” added the traveler as | 
he followed his friend to the house. He | 
found, as he approached and examined the| 
mansion more particularly, the apartment in- | 
to which he had before glanced was a sort of ; 
hall or very wide entry, which having the ad-| 
vantage of a large door at each end, and a| 
window at one side, admitted of so free acir- 
culation of air that in the warm weather it; 
was used by the family as the general sitting 
room; and here the old lady still remained, 
though her young companions had left her. 
The news. of a stranger, and evidently an! 
Englishman, being in close conference with | 
the master of the family had soon been 
spread, anda general curiosity was excited. 
All further reading was suspended, and the 
little Ella, now released from all restraint, 
had given many peeps round the corner at 
the stranger, and after having returned sev-| 
ral times to describe to her grandmamma his 
dress and appearance, had set out in search 
of her brother, who, accompanied by a favor- 
ite dog, had gone to ramble through the 
woods, till Caroline should be released from 





her duties to his aged relative. Caroline, in 
27 


with graceful frankness to the stranger as he 
was presented to her, while her beautiful ha- 
zel eyes beamed with a mixture of sensibility 
and delight. “I was sure | had listenened 
to a description of Mr. Pemberton too often, 
not to know him when I saw him.” 

“This young lady, you must know,” said 
Mr. Beaumont, turning with a smile to his 
friend, “ has been pretending to be even more 
of a witch than she really is, for she has been 
insisting to me that she knew who you were 
when she saw us sitting under the tree to- 
gether.” 

“ Well, you know, uncle, I asked you di- 
rectly if that was your friend Mr. Pember- 
ton.” 

“T believe I must be obliged to introduce 
myself,” said Frederick, who now entered 
accompanied by the little Ella, “ for my fath- 
er, when Caroline is by, is apt to forget there 
is any one else in the world.” 

“As ye judge, so shall ye be judged,” re- 
turhed the stranger, smiling, and at the same 
time taking the-young man’s proffered hand, 
“ With those features very little introduction 
is necessary ; and had any one happened to 
whisper the name of Beaumont in my ear, I 
believe I should any where have proved as 
good a diviner as this young lady herself; 
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and have ventured to accost you as the son 
of one whose features are very strongly im- 
printed on my mind.” 


“If Frederick’s face recalls that fair im-| ¢ 
from all the world beside. 


age to your recollection, what must this do ?” 
interrupted the master of the family, as he 
led forward the little girl that had formed 
one of the interesting trio he had so much 
admired. 

“The infant image of my lovely friend,” 
cried the traveler, taking the child in his 
arms and kissing her affectionately. “ But 
I forget that I am a much greater stranger to 
you than you are to me,” he added, observ- 
ing that the child appeared uncomfortable at 
his familiarity and he spoke, “ but I hope it 
will not be long before we are better friends.” 
The child, the moment she was released, 
flew to the side of her grandmother, and as 
soon as she felt herself encircled by her pro- 
tecting arm she ventured to look up to the 
face of the stranger, with a smile that seemed 
to say she knew he was her father’s friend. 

A general conversation now ensued, and 
was supported with little interruption, except 
what the business of the dinner and supper 
table produced, till the evening shades began 
to draw around, and the moon rising in fu!l 
majesty gave a softer but not less interesting 
appearance to the surrounding scene. Little 
Ella was now taken up stairs by her grand- 
mamma, who was in the habit of conversing 
with her half an hour before she retired to 
rest for the night; Caroline was drawn out 
by Frederick to take a stroll through the 
grounds and enjoy the beautiful variety of 
light and shade which the moonbeams, inter- 
cepted here and there by the intervening trees, 
threw over both land and water; and the two 
friends were left sitting on the piazza by 
themselves. ‘There is no time, perhaps, in 
which the soul flows with so much freedom, 

and with so few obstructions from the oppos- 
ing barriers of pride, suspicion, jealousy, or 
native reserve, as when the pale moon, gli- 
ding along an unclouded sky, affords suffi- 
cient light to make the variations of the 
countenance visible, yet throws such an in- 
distinctness over the more distant objects as 
to infuse a sort of double certainty into the 
hosom of the speaker, that what is then im- 
parted is committed to that breast only for 
which it is designed. In the full glare of 
day the very trees, rocks and streams appear 


to listen, and in the gloom of total darkness | 


we seek in vain for that assurance of sympa- 
thy that the language of the countenance 
alone can give; but under the soft beams of 














——- 


‘the moon the soul steals forth almost Withou: 


design, and meeting the encouraging glance. 
of friendship, hesitates not to lay itself Open 
to that single being who seems to be isolate, 
Such was the sa. 
cred influence that infused itself into the 
minds of the friends as they sat watching the 
pale luminary of the night playing her beam, 
over the water that appeared, "bea the piazza, 
to form, by the sudden bend which it took, g 
smooth lake reposing at the foot of the majes. 
tic mountain, whose image it reflected wit), 
such softened beauty, that it seemed determin- 
ed to win it from its frowning dignity by the 
influence of its own charms. 

“ How extremely beautiful this scene js!” 
exclaimed the traveler as he looked around 
him. “ What a delightful stillness prevails 
over everything; one would almost imagine 
that worldly cares could never enter here.” 

“ And yet some of the most painful mo- 
ments of my existence,” replied the master 
of the little domain, “ have been spent within 
its precincts; and | have often gazed upon 
this landscape when care and anxiety have 
made me as insensible to its beauties as if | 
had stood alone ona trackless waste. Nay, 
even now,” he continued with a deep, lone 
drawn sigh, “though everything seems so 
peaceful and happy, we are even at this mo- 
ment torn by the most intense anxiety.” 

“ You gave some hint of this kind in the 
morning,” said Mr. Pemberton, “and prom. 
ised then to explain the mystery, for mystery 
it must indeed be which unites misery and 
this place so closely together; or which 
makes the master of this fairy spot and the 
father of such a family speak with so much 
despondency.” 

“ But what would you think of his situa- 
tion who was in daily expectation of having 
this world of his own creation, these lands, 
on which he has spent so much labor and 
money to bring them to the perfection in 
which you now see them, torn from him by 
a lawless grasp, and his whole family cast 
destitute upon the world ?” 

_“ But how can this be?” inquired his friend. 
“You said you had purchased the land; how 
then can it be wrested from you? Are not 
the laws in this country sufficient to protect 
the property of its inhabitants?” 

“ You shall hear,” said Mr. Beaumont, 
making an effort as if determined to keep bis 
feelings under restraint. “You shall know 
all, and then you will be able to judge wheth- 
er misery and I are so little connected as you 


| imagined.” 
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«Among the various settlers that is 


-ome to this neighborhood since I first plant- | 
ed myself here, though many have proved 
valuable additions to our society, it is not to 
he be supposed that all would be such as we 
would wish to have near us. One, 
especially, however, a mean, vulgar, low 


land energy of an ieiecinbactia nature, “I am 





| 


rich, and have no one on earth who has any 
very near claim to what I possess; I will 
therefore secure your right to this paradise, 
and by so doing, I shall feel that I have done 


more | much towards sec uring another for myself.” 


“My dear fellow,” returned the master of 


minded attorney, who had re sided in some | the house, in a tone that bespoke none of the 


obscure town in England, and had, 7 doubt | 
not, made himself obnoxious there, was drawn 
hither by the death of his uncle, to whom he 
was one of the heirs. 
share of whose 
ceeded, was the person of whom I bought this 
estate ; and as I, in my eagerness to become 
possessed of the land, gave him, I believe, al- 
most three times its value, he used to be in 
the habit of saying that the selling of his land 
was the making of himself. ‘This man’s 
death, which occurred about two years ago, 
introduced a wasp among us, which we at 
a hoped we would soon be able to drive 
t; but which has proved so malignantly 
enue, that he will soon succeed in driv- 
ing us all away, and will then hold sole pos- 
session of the hive himself.’ 

“ But I must again ask how this is possi- 
ble,” interrupted the Englishman. “ How 

can-it be that so insignificant a being can 
have power to drive you froma place to which 
you are bound by so many tender, nay sa- 
cred ties 2?” 

“Tt isa law in this state,” said Mr. Beau-| 
mont, “that when a man disposes: of an es- 
tate, his wife, if he have one, as well as him- 
self, must sign the tithe deeds. This little 
formality, however, at the time that I made 
the purchase was neglected, and though the 
wife died a very short time after I came in pos- 
session of the property, this defect in the title 
has been seized on by this unprincipled attor- 
ney as a means of dispossessing me of my 
property. The first suit that he brought 
against me was decided in my favor, in con- 
sequence of his not being able to produce the 
certificate of the marriage of the uncle and 
aunt, but a second has since been instituted, 
and the decisian of the court may be daily ex- 
pected.” 

“Oh! itis impossible that the law can have 
so little regard to equity as to give judgment 
against you,” remonstrated the Englishman ; 
“but even if that should be the case, a mind 
so. base, a heart so dead to all the finer feel- 
ings of his nature, cannot be insensible to the 
influence of gold, and by that, should other 
means fail, we can still assail him. 





| 


hope with which his friend was inspired, “you 
know not the man with whom we have to 
deal. Had he been merely actuated by a 


The uncle, to ajlove of money, I should not have despaired, 
property this man suc- | even with my own moderate means, of being 
‘able to satisfy him. 


But oflended pride, 
rankling jealousy, and fell revenge, all pant 
for eratific ation. He had the presumption to 
make proposals to Caroline that of course 
were rejected, in addition to which he found 
that Frederick, whom he had wished to draw 
into marrying a cousin of his, one of the heirs 
to the uncle’s property, was in possession of 
the affections which he had so much desired 
tugain. Besides these circumstances, either 
of which was sufficient to breed hatred and 
revenge in sucha mind as his, I, when I heard 
of his having aspired to Caroline’s hand, cal- 
led him a presumptuous coxcomb, which some 
friendly neighbor was so good as to repeat to 


‘him. You see, therefore, my kind and gen- 





erous friend, it is vain to hope that even mon- 
ey can purchase him. Fee lings like his can 
| only be satisfied by the destruction of the 
‘prey he is hunting down.” 

“Oh! you know not the weight of the ar- 
cuments that I can advance,” said Mr. Pem- 
berton with a smile, which, however, was on- 
ly forced over his features to hide the expres- 


sion of doubt and apprehension that had seiz- 


ed his mind. “It shall he my business to go 
to him to-morrow, and I shall, | hope, soon 
convince him that this insignificant piece of 
ground is unworthy of his consideration.” 
Mr. Beaumont shook his head. “He is 
tooavell acquainted with the value we set on 
it to be induced by any consideration to give 
it up, if the law will grant it to him. He 
knows, though he is certainly incapable of 
appreciating the feeling, that it is not because 


the landis rich and fertile,or because the scene 


My dear | 
Beaumont, *he continued, with all the vara painful anticipatioss, my dear friend,” 


ry is beautiful, for places equally gifted in- 
both these respects might be procured else- 
where; but it is because the whole is the 
work of her hand who now sleeps beneath its 
sod, and that the idea of leaving the spot 
which contains her ashes is worse than death 
itself.” 

“ Oh! do not distress yourself with these 
inter- 
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rupted Mr. Pemberton, in a tone of great sym- 
pathy for feelings which the faltering voice 
of his friend but too strongly expressed ; “ ] 
have no doubt that with such a mind as his, 
even hatred and revenge will give way before 
the powerful tempter that I can hold out to 
him.” As the friendly comforter uttered 
these words, the conversation was interrup- 
ted by the return of Frederick and Caroline 
from their ramble, and the family shortly af- 
ter retired to their respective apartments.— 
Not the beautifully neat room, however, into 
which Mr. Pemberton was shown by his 
friendly host, the comfortable bed, nor the 
s ftened light and refreshing air that was ad- 
mitted through the green Venetian shutters, 
had power to win sleep to the eyes of the 
traveler. His unexpected and almost mi- 
raculous meeting with his friend ; the inter- 
est which the whole family had excited, and 
above all the painful circumstances in which 
he found his friend placed, had produced so 
hich a state of excitement, that sleep was com- 
pletely banished from his pillow, and after 
tossing and tumbling about all night, he rose 
almost as soon as it was licht, with the ivten- 
tion of taking along walk; but on going into 
one of the parlors, in which he remembered 
having left his hat the preceding night, he 
was astonished, and even startled, to find it 
already occupied by most of the inmates of 
the family ; for Mr. Beaumont was pacing the 
room with hurried steps, evidently in a state 
of great agitation ; while his son sat with his 
arm encircling the waist of the weeping Car- 
oline, whose head rested on her arm,as it lay 
over the end of the sofa. 

“Come in, my dear fellow,” said the mas- 
ter of the house, as his friend, after opening 
the door, stood hesitating whether or not he 
ought to enter. “Come in and give us at 
least the consolation of your sympathy ;” 
and, as he spoke, he took up an open letter 
which lay on the table, and held it out t6 the 
traveler. “ This letter,” he continued, “ has 
been brought express from the villain of 
whom I spoke to you last night; and_ this 
poor girl,” added he, pointing to Caroline 
“was unfortunately roused by the servant, to 
whom the letter was delivered, for the ~pur- 
pose of consulting her on the propriety of 
awakening me to receive it. The distur- 
bance awoke this little one, too, so that they 
are both unfortunately here, to witness this 
first announcement of the agitating subject 


een 


“ Oh! do not talk of sparing me,” cried Cay. 
oline. “Oh! that I only might be the suf. 
ferer ; for itis I who have brought ruin Upon 
you all;” and again the poor girl burst j),:, 
a fresh agony of grief. 

“Do not talk of ruin, dearest Caroline,” yo. 
monstrated Frederick, in a tender and ha\s 
suppressed tone. “We still possess healt\;. 
strength, cultivated minds, and hearts devo. 
ted to each other. Of these he cannot do. 
prive us, and with these, in agountry open a: 
this is to industry and talent, we surely need 
not talk of ruin.” 

“Oh! no,” said Mr. Pemberton, speakine 
in a tone of assumed cheerfulness ; “there jx 
indeed, no occasion to talk ofruin. I fee] per- 
suaded that I shall be able to purchase thi, 
estate of its new owners, and then, my swee: 
girl, you shall make amends for all the mis. 
chief you have done by restoring it again to 
its richtful possessor. But let us see,” con- 
tinued he, “* what this worthy has to say {o, 
lhimself ;” and, so saying, he read the follow- 
ing :— 

“To Frederick Beaumont, Esq. 

“ Sir:—I write this to inform you that th: 
laws of the country have acknowledged my 
right, together with that of my cousin, Mies 
Sophonisba Club, to the estate which you 
now hold, and that it is my Intention to meet 
the said Miss Sophonisba Club at Woodside, 
on Monday morning next, about twelve o’- 
clock, A. M., for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of our lawful property. 

« Yours, Sir, respectiully, 
“JEREMIAH CLUB.” 
«“ The gcoundrel !” exclaimed Mr. Pember- 





‘ton, indignantly, as he threw down the letter, 


but as he turned round again he was startled 
at seeing a man standing at the parlor door, 
with a broad grin on his face. 

“ What do you want here, sir?” he asked, 
in an angry tone. 

“T’se the gentleman what brough that 


there letter,” replied the man, with a look of 


vreat effrontery, “and I wants to know if the 
man I brought it to has any answer to send 
back, as I’m going to start right away, for 
I’ve to meet Jeremiah by nine o’clock.”’ 

“Where are you to meet him ?” asked tli 
Englishman, eagerly. 

“ At his cousin’s as keeps the tavern, six 
miles this side of Williamsport.” 

“Conduct meto him,” said the traveler. 





of this letter. I should have been glad to 
spare them a little longer, but it was not in 


my power,” | 


“and I will reward you handsomely ;” and 
as he spoke, he left the room to order lis 
horse, and as the man followed hjm, we! 
pleased with the prospect of the promised re- 
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ompense, they set off the moment the horse|be taught to pour words of comfort into your 
was equiped, without returing to the par-|aching bosom. My mother! my far more 
lof, where Mr. Pemberton was fearful of|than mother, my prese rver ! my instructor ! 
being assailed by the objections of his friend|my guardian angel! the children that you 
to his purposed attack upon the cupidity of|took so much pains to train up to virtue, will 
the unprincipled attorney. “It is a vain at-| prove themselves not unworthy of your watch- 
tempt,” said Mr. Beaumont, speaking in an/{ul care ; and will show that they can noton- 
undertone as if to himself, as he saw his|!v love, but imitate your noble example.” In- 
friend ride off under the guidance of Club’s|vigorated and cheered by these virtuous res- 
emissary. “however, it may be a gratification|olutions, the lovely girl dressed herself with 
to his feelings to make it.”” Then, turning|more than her usual care, though with per- 
to the still weeping Caroline, whose side|fect simplicity, and hastened into the break- 
Frederick had never left, he took her hand ;!/fast parlor, expecting at least to find Frede- 
“My dear girl,” he said, in the tenderest ac-|rick and his father there, and prepared to 
cent, “we shall all look to you for much of|strengthen them by herexample. The room 
our support and comfort,in this hour of trial;| however, was vacant, and as no appearance 
for our sakes, therefore, as well as for yourjof breakfast was yet to be seen, she proceed- 
own, let me beg of you to rouse yourself fromjed to the garden, invited by the balmy fresh- 
this unavailing sorrow. My mother has evi-|ness of the air. Scarcely conscious whither 
dently not heard anything of what has been|she went, she proceeded to a large weeping 
going forward, and [ would wish if possible| willow, which stood in a cerner of the garden, 
to keep her in ignorance, at least till she js|and waved its light graceful branches over a 
away from this place, that she may be spared|plain but elegantly neat white marble tomb. 
the agony of leaving it with the knowledee|On this she seated herself, after having first 
that she is no more to return to the spot sane-| pulled up a few light weeds which had ven- 
tified by the ashes of her beloved child. Go|tured, even since the preceding evening, to 
now, my child,” he added, “that Ella and/raise their heads above the cround, repeating, 
you may have rest for an hour or two, for\as she did so, in a soft whisper, from Gif- 
you have need of it, and then I will order} ford’s exquisite verses— 


the carriage, and you and my mother and Ella| 
| §€ And who, when I from hence must stray, 


shall go ove : ‘iend a eet Mer nv 
| | go over to our friends, the P reivals.| Will duly to her grave repair, 
W here Frederick and | will join you; and) And pluck the rugged moss away, 
when there, it will be time enough for my| And weeds that have no business there ? 
poor mother to know the melancholy truth.” Re 

As soon as Caroli 1] inti | «* And who, with pious hands, shall bring 

“ete es Veroline entgzed ner Chamber, The flowers she cherished, snow-drops co!d, 

she threw herself on her he and burst into And violets that unheeded spring, 
a flood of tears, which, from e copiousness To scatter o’er her sacred mould ?’’ 


of the flow, might have been the first that the 
distressing news of the morning had called 
forth. “Oh! it is too bad,” she added, start- 
ing up in agony at the thought, and rushing 


‘But she had scarcely given expression to 
these words, when she observed a servant 
hurrying towards her, with a countenance 
to the window. “Qh! it is too bad,” she re-| Which bespoke some new cause of distress. 
peated, withdrawing her eves from the beau-|“ Oh! Miss Caroline,” cried the girl, as Car- 
tiful scene that lay out before her view, and/oline hastened to meet her, “ here is Sophy 
bursting into a fresh flood of tears,” “ And| Club and her mother come to take possession, 
oh!” she cried, clasping her hands in all the and they say that Jerry will soon be here to 
bitterness of despair, as the thoucht seemed|meet them. What's to be done? I’m so 
for the first time to occur to her, “must that| frightened your uncle will see them.” 

tomb, too, either be left to be trampled upon “T will go to them, and try to keep them 
by unhallowed feet, or removed from the spot|°Ut of his way,” saidCaroline. “ And Ella” 
which, in her last moments of consciousness,|2dded she, addressing the child who had fol- 
she selected as her place of rest? My _ poor, lowed the servant, “ go to grandmamma, and 
poor uncle!’ Who shall comfort you under|edeavor to keep her engaged in her own 
such a trial! Who will be able to pour balm|toom. You know you can do it, ifryou try.” 
into so cruela wound? Yes!” she added,| Saying this, she hastened towards the house, 
reco!lecting herself and drying her eyes as|but before she reached it, she was met by the 
she spoke, “I will comfort you! Frederick|mother and daughter, who were gazing about 


will comfort you ; even the little Ella shalllas they walked, as if taking a survey of their 
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new domain. ‘Good mere Caroline! o 
said Miss Sophinisha, coming forward to 
meet the trembling girl. “ Yousee we are 
come sooner than the time mentioned; but 
mother, poor woman, was so impatient to see 
all about the place, that there was no keep- 
ing her from coming just to take a peep, as 





sie said; and as she is so ignorant about po-| 


liteness and proper behavior, I could not 
think of leaving herto come by herself. But. 
I don’t wish to be seen by your uncle so soon, 
for he would think I was in too great a hurry 
to take possession of my new dignities.” 

“If you feel any reluctance to be seen,” 
replied Caroline, making a severe struggle to 
speak with composure, and thankful to find 
so good an excuse for taking them out of the 
way, “you can go into my “chamber, where 
vou will be sure not to meet any one whom 
you may not wish to see.’ 





ee 


so lovely asa fine young chicken, or a go, 
fat rooster,” returned the old lady, “ and ms 
a fine thing for them to have ‘a liberty ,: 
scratching about a garden and picking y, 
grubs and worms. But if you want to fattey 
a turkey, the best thing in the world is—_» 

“ La ! mother,”’ cried Sophonisba, inte ru) 
ting her mother before she had given her te. 
cipe; “how can you talk in that meicn | 
you should consider, that though such thing 
might be well enough for you to talk abo: 
formerly, they are not proper subjects for one 
of the owners of Woodside.” 

“Caroline,” said Ella, coming timidly ang 
whispering, “ papa is asking for you, and has 
sent me to seek for you.” 

“Tell him I will bé with him in a minute 
or two,” said Caroline ; and then turning to 
Mrs. Clab, she said, ‘ ‘if you will go with me, 
[ will show you what a convenient kitchen 


“ Well! that’s uncommon kind of you, I’m) we have, and how the servants can goup and 
sure. . Andthen you know, mother, that will|/down stairs without going up the front stair- 


give you an opportunity of having a look at 
the inside of the house, as you were a saying, 
‘ou wanted so bad to go in.’ 

a But I ha’n’t half seen about the outside! 
yet,” returned the mother: “I ha’n’t gone‘to, 
the stables, nor to the chicken- yard, nor to 
none of them there places.’ 





case.” This was a fortunate idea, and hy 
means of it, the amiable girl, whose aflections 
had made her quite a skillful politician, suc- 


ceeded in getting the mother and daughter in- 


to her chamber, where, begging them to be 
seated, she apoligized for. having to leave 
them a few minutes, and then hastened to her 


“Oh! mother, how can you be so vulgarjuncle. “ My child, said Mr. Beaumont, as 


as to want to go to such places. You must 
excuse her, Caroline, for she has not had the 
advantages of edication that you and me has. 
had.” ? 

“You may think it vulgar to talk about 
chickens and turkies, and. all them sort of 
things, but I guess you would not find it so 
very vulgar to eat them; and for my part 
when I’m fairly settled here, I'll havea large 
lot taken off this here garden, and make it a 
place for pigs and ducks and geese, and all 
them things, instead of its lyi ing useless as it 
isnow. It will be an elegant place for them, 
for they can just go down the bank and swim 
in the run whenever they please.” 

“The sun is becoming uncomfortably 
warm,” said Caroline, who now began to be 
in an agony of alarm, lest her uucle ‘should 
encounter this woman,and hear her talk of 
her projected improvements; “and I would 
advise you to go into the house at present, 
and wait till it is cooler before you visit the 
poultry yard, which is at a considerable dis- 
tance from the house, for my uncle has al-|i 
ways been very much afraid of having the 
chickens near the garden, lest they should in- 


jure the flowers.” 











Caroline approached him, “ it is time for you 
to get ready. My mother and Ella have 
breakfasted in a room ; for as she knows 
that Mr. Pemberton went out very early, she 
concluded we all breakfasted together before 
he went. I hayg’told her that I wish you 
and Ella and her, to ride over to Mr. Perci- 
val’s, and she is dressing for the purpose. | 
have ordered the carriage to be at the door 
by eleven, so you have not very much time 
for preparing Ella and yourself.” 

“| shall take care to be ready in time, un- 
cle,” said Caroline, hastening up stairs again 
to ‘look after the strangers, but scarcely had 
she entered her room, when a scuffling, and 
the sound of angry voices was heard from be- 
low, and immediately after, Ella came run- 
ning up stairs, “ Oh! Caroline,” cried she, al- 
most breathless with alarm, “Frederick is 
horsewhipping a gentleman that just got oil 
his horse at the front gate.” 

“ You must surely be mistaken, my dear,” 
said Caroline, “for I do not think Frederick 
isathome. Ihave not seen him since the 
morning.” 

“Oh yes! indeed he is, he has been hiding 
himself behind the privet hedge almost all 


“ Well, for my part, there is no flower halfjthe morning. I saw him there, but he de- 
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‘rod me not to tell papa or you w = ~ Was ; 
ad as soon as that gentleman came, he 
«shed out and began to horsewhip bim.”— 
Caroline now flew down stairs, followed by 
Sophonisba and her mother, and preceded by 
Ella, who led the way to the scene of combat; 
aad as they drew near, Club, almost bursting 
with rage, was heard to exéfaim, “I am gt: ad 
of it! “Very glad indeed! The law shall be 
my avenger: and this assault, sir, shall be 
paid for, if itbe with the last cent you have 
in the world.” 
“Tt is worth while to give my last cent for 
the pleasure of chastising a scoundrel,” re- 
sled Frederick, coolly. “ This isa poor re- 
venge,” said Mr. Beaumont, coming up and 
looking at his son with displeasure ; “ and is 
only putting yourself on a level with those 
you despise. [find now why you have kept 
yourself out of the way all the morning ; but 
go now and assist your grandmother and her 
companions into the carriage, which [ see is 
at the door, that we may all be out of the 
house before these people enter it.” Frede- 
rick immediately drew Caroline’s arm within 
his, and taking Ella by the hand, proceeded 
with them to the house, leaving the others to 
follow at their leisure. When he reached 
the vehicle, he opened the door, and was 
about to let down the steps, when his hand 
was arrested by a loud cry of “ Stop ! Stop!” 
and looking round to see from whom it pro- 
ceeded, he observed Mr. Pemberton galloping 
as fast as his horse could g0, towards them. 
“Do not send them away,” said he, throwing 
himself off the foaming animal as he spoke, 
“till [ have had some conversation with 
Club.” Without saying any more, and even 
without stopping to speak to Mr. Beaumont, 
who was hastening towards him, he went up 
to the attorney. “ You will hav e the good- 
ness, sir,” said the traveler, accosting the 
man of law in an authoritative tone of voice, 
“to let me see the certificate of your uncle’s 


marriage, to which you owe the success of 


your suit.” 

“ What right have you to make such a de- 
mand?” asked the new master of Woodside. 

“Iff have not the right, I will prove to 
you, at least, that I have the power to enforce 
compliance ; and, therefore, if you will not 
do it quietly,” he added, holding up his cane 
ina menacing attitude, “I will “oblige you to 
do it.” 


“Hold ! 


hold!” cried the trembling attor- 


ney, whose skin still smarted with the blows 
he had already received, “ You shall have it 
i! you will only be quiet 


but you look so 
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Ce dnt aniline ~~ 


fierce, you are enough to frighten a man.”— 
Then taking a dirty red leather pocket- ‘ook 
out of his poc ket, he ‘drew from ita dirty grea- 
sy piece of paper which he unfolded and held 
up to the Englishman’s view. 

“T must have it in my own hand, 
Mr. Pemberton. 
jut how am I to be sure that you will 
give it me again ?” asked Club. 

“That you must run the risk of,” 
his companion, “ so give itme, I say, at once ; 
and as he spoke, he again assumed a menac- 
ing posture. Club put the paper into Mr. 
Pemberton’s hand, and stood in trembling anx- 
iety as he examined it. ‘ Now this is better 
than I had even dared to hope,” said the 
traveler, turning to his friend and Frederick, 
who had been drawn to his side by the ex- 
traordinary manner of his accosting the at- 
torney. “TI insisted upon seeing this doc u- 
ment, in consequence of having learned from 
my guide this morning, that some suspicions 
had been entertained of this fellow’s uncle ev- 
er having been married—and | wag therefore 
determined to learn by whom the eertificate 
had been given, and go, if it were to Siberia, 
to ascertain the validity of the document.— 
But there is no need of taking a very long 
journey, for see this paper which is dated 17- 
83. and has been soiled, and tumbled, and 
worn so as to make it look quite as ancient 
as its date, bears in its wire marks the date 
of 1833. And now, sir,” he added, turning 
to the pale and trembling attorney, “ begone 
this instant from these cfounds, or you shall 
not be permitted to go at all, but shall be put 
under arrest to answer for the crimes of 
which you have been guilty.” 

Shaking with fear, yet still muttering be- 
tween his teeth vows of vengeance, Club has- 
tened to his horse, while Sophonisba scream- 
ed after him, “ Uncle Jerr Ys you surely ar’n’t 
a going and leaving us here!” But without 
taking any notice of her cries, hér incensed 
relative mounted his steed and rode off.— 
“ And so here we are left among people that 
I dare say would delight in destroyi ing us, as 
is very natural, after the usage they have re- 
ceived,” she added. 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Beaumont, 
though scarcely yet recovered from the aston- 
ishment into which he had been thrown, by 
this sudden change in his aflairs, “ let me beg 
that you will make use of this carriage to 
convey you wherever you wish to go.” 

“ And allow me to hand you into it, Mad- 
am,” said Frederick, leaving Caroline’s side, 
and taking the hand of the old lady. “ Well 


” 


said 


s 


replied 
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I declare,” said she, as she seated herself, WASHINGTON. _ 
and while her daughter was. placing herselt . BY BETANT, 


by her side; “ I’m not at all sorry that things 
have turned out this way, for I must say | 
thought it wasn’t at all a clever thing to turn 
people away from a place they had inade so 
elegant, with such splendid kitchens, and all 
them there sort of things.” ‘Then, as she 
bent forward, nodding a very. cordial good- 
day, the carriage drove off. 

“ And now, what am | to say to you, my 
friend,” said the master of Woodside, hold- 
ing out his hand to the traveler as he spoke. 

« Nothing,” returned the other, as he shook 
the hand that was offered to him, with great 
cordiality, “ except that you will advise these 
two young people to crown this happy event 
with another, that will confirm their own hap- 
piness for life ; and the money I have so un- 
expectedly saved this morning shall serve as 
a marriage portion for my adopted daughter, 
if she will permit me so to call her.” ~ Car- 
oline, though her cheeks were covered with 
blushes, raised her eyes to the face of her 
new friend with one of those radiant smiles, 
which, coming from the heart, find their way 


at once to the heart again; while Frederick, 


who was again by her side, whispered some- 
thing, which, though it heightened her blush- 
es, did not destroy the happy expression of 
hercountenance. Atthis moment, Ella, who 
the moment she saw things had taken a hap- 
pier turn, had flown to give her grandmamma 
as clear an account as she could of the whole 
affair, now came forward, leading her aged 
relative, who only seemed to live for the 
child of her lost daughter. ‘“ My dear moth- 
er,” said the husband of that daughter; “ I 
can now say with confidence that we will 
spend our lives at Woodside ; and when they 
are finished, we will lie down by the side of 
the angel who is awaiting us. Oh! how of- 
ten the words, 
‘I wish I were, where Anna lies.’ 

burst from me this morning, but now I will 
endeavor to wait with patience till the time 
shall come.” 

“ Yes! my son,” said the good old lady, 
“vou have yet many duties to perform. On- 
ly take care to fulfil them as if she were still 
here to council and advise, and _ will in- 
deed lie down in peace when the appointed 


hour shall arrive.” 
“ Come! come!” interrupted the traveler, 


“we have no time for standing, moralizing 
here, for I, who for once will claim the right 
of being master of the ceremonies, am deter- 
mined that this shall be a Wedding-Day.” 











Great were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate,’ 
The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad Empire, State with State. 


And deep thegladness of the hour, 
When, as the auspicious task was done, 
In solemn trust, the sword of power, 
Was given to glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting peace, 
State after State, a mighty train. 








It is said that the queen of Wirtember. 
changes her dress three times a day, and 
never wears the same gown twice. 





Did you ever see a young man that “| 
have known ever since he was a boy,” distin- 
guished for any thing remarkable ? 





There is aman out west so short that he 
is obliged to stand in a chair to put on his 
hat. 





Solitude Sweetened. ‘To shut a child up 
in the cellar and let him have free access ty 
the molasses cask. 





(Do him good who does you evil; and 
by this means you will gain the victory over 
him. 





(Why is a young woman like a due 
bill? Because she ought to be “settled 


‘loff as soon as she comes to maturity.” 


Bp By driving business before you, and 
not permitting your business to drive you, 
you will have opportunities to indulge in the 
luxury of well applied leisure. 





gc#The less notice we take of the un- 
kindness and injuries that are done us, the 
more we consult the quiet of our minds. 





BPA weak mind is always conjuring up 
misfortunes, and makes itself wretched be 


fore it is time. 





A young lady, a few evenings since, sail 
to her cavalier, “please clasp my cloak ?’— 
“Certainly,” said he “and the contents too. 





